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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


We are confident that our readers wil! approve our use of the amount of space we have given 
this month to the memory of Dr. Arundell Esdaile, whose death we announced briefly in 
July. As Mr. Berwick Sayers writes, there must be many of his old students who revere his 
memory, and many others who have direétly or indireétly benefited from his work for our 
profession. 

The exigencies of publishing bring this number to readers just before the Conference 
and we write before the official programme is in our hands. It seems a pity that this cannot 
be made available before the August holiday month, but we are sure that the reasons are 
satisfactory to the Council. Folkestone will provide as usual as full a programme of meetings 
and discussions as any former conference. Too full, in fact, for any individual librarian to 
attend, but catering for large areas of interest. It may be all the better for there being no 
consecutive theme for discussion. Nevertheless, we cannot but feel that when the whole 
Association meets in body, or as much as the whole as any such organization can be expected 
to assemble at one time, the policies determined upon by the Council, with recommendations 
on them, should occupy most of the meetings and not be relegated to the fevered hour or 
two of the Annual General Meeting. It may be that we are in advance of our time in this 
matter. There is also, at the moment this is written, a portentious horizon in world affairs. 
Richard d’Aungerville prayed for the averting of war as being the greatest of enemies of 
books. We have good reason to feel like him at the present time. No doubt librarians are 
taking into their consideration the conditions which may be created for themselves and their 
work if even a limited conflict should come upon them from the Suez Canal affair. A con- 
ference should certainly be a time to consider what is to be done—if anything. 


Thete is the possibility that President Edward Sydney will use the opportunity of his 
address to deal with the question of what is really the future service to be rendered by libraries 
wkich he touched upon at the conference of the London and Home Counties Branch. Such 
a subject becomes urgent in view of the development that our great library systems, such 
as Liverpool, seem to be making: such developments as Dr. Savage has been advocating 
for many years. The Liverpool Annual Report for last year is almost bewildering in its account 
of the multiplicity of the services the libraries there now offer, in the number of specialist 
librarians employed, and their obvious appeal to the city council there. There is for by far the 
greater number of us the question of how many of these specialisms can be followed effectively 
in our libraries which serve 100,000 people or even less—indeed in most places much less— 
and what priorities commonsense would observe. To have every small or medium size 
library in such competition does not presage an effective future for us. We shall have at 
Folkestone the advantage of hearing the experiences of Dr. George Chandler who in the 
recent experiments has been the deus ex machina at Liverpool. If only Mr. Colley of Manchester 
and Mr. Lamb of Sheffield could be there to comment from their own great experience we 
should at least know better from the three what great libraries can do. The only completely 
satisfactory way to learn, however, is by visiting these libraries but such visits, though quite 
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a considerable number, as, for example, the Sheffield reports show, are not as general as they 
used to be. It would be invaluable if, after seeing these great libraries, we visited a half-dozen 
others of similar size to our own and learned how much these were doing. It would often 
surprise us. 

* * * * * * 

Following too soon upon the death of Dr. Esdaile comes the news of the passing on 
July 24th of Dr. Charles Rupert Sanderson, like Esdaile a former lefturer at the London 
University Library School, and once a member of the Library Association Council who was 
recently elected an Honorary Vice-President of the Association. He died in harness at the 
age of 69 at Toronto and was universally recognized as the doyen of Canada’s public librarians. 
His name, however, was made first over here as assistant librarian of John Rylands and as 
Librarian of the National Liberal Club, As a teacher he was masterly. Incidentally he nearly 
became Secretary of the Library Association but we had not then the perception that we hope 
now exists and we must admit that our then mistake has not been punished. Sanderson carried 
on the great work at Toronto of his predecessor George Herbert Locke to an amazing extent ; 
held many honorary offices in his city, built many branch libraries, doing remarkable work 
in many orthodox and many unusual library fields, and received high university and civic 
recognition. We have valued his most readable reports. His only son fell for the freedom of 
Europe in 1944 in Normandy, serving as Captain in the Canadian R.A M.C. It made 
Sanderson an old man but he went on developing his work without losing the enthusiasm, 
which the strangely inhuman delay of the superannuation system in Canada (and the U.S. 
for that) until folk are 70, might have caused. Mrs. Sanderson survives him and our sympathies 
for her are sincere. 

* * * * * * 

Summer has been a term of derision for librarians as for many others in 1956. Those 
who have outdoor library activities have found only a week or two in June and a few lovely 
days in other months in which it has been possible to read in the open. The ideal story hour 
is that held in a park in the way in which Luton has had it in past years, but this year can 
have been discouraging. Indoor reading, however, continues to increase and now, in September, 
when summer is over, we prepare for a winter of greater activity than ever. 


* * * * * * 


Our commentaries on the Annual Conference will occupy our Odtober issue. Meanwhile 
we wish such of our readers as can attend happy conferencing and those who cannot now 
attend a speedy coming of the time when they may be able to share the principal event of a 
library year in person. 


UNITED KINGDOM DELEGATION TO UNESCO’S GENERAL CONFERENCE 


Tue United Kingdom Delegation to the Ninth General Conference of UNESCO which, at 
the invitation of the Indian Government, will open in New Delhi, India, on November 5 
next will be led by Sir David Eccles, the Minister of Education. 

UNESCO is the first United Nations Specialised Agency to hold a General Conference 
in India. The Organisation is assured of a warm welcome by the Government and people 
of India, who have always taken a deep interest in its basic aims and aétivities. The Vice- 
President of India, Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishman, has presided over previous UNESCO General 
Conferences as well as over the Executive Board of UNESCO. For the second time the Executive 
Board has an Indian Chairman, Sir Arcot Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Madras. 

Lively discussions are expected at the Conference on such subjects as the expansion of 
teacher training, the strengthening of contaéts between the cultures of the Orient and the 
West, and the obstacles to the free flow of information and ideas across national frontiers. 

In the view of H.M. Government, new aéttivities should be balanced by economies in 
the Budget, for which there appears to be considerable scope. 

Delegates are expected from almost all the 76 Member States and from 12 British Non- 
Self Governing Territories who are associate members. Paraguay, Ethiopia, Rumania and 
Bulgaria will be eligible to attend for the first time. 
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Cataloguing: Some New Approaches 


New Series, No. 1, The Summer Cataloguing Examinations 
By Henry A. SHarp, Author of Cataloguing 
First Professional Examination 


We can now formulate some sort of idea as to the shape the new First Professional Examina- 
tion is likely to take in its third one and a half hours’ paper, entitled somewhat vaguely and 
broadly “Library Stock: description and arrangement”, in which three questions out of 
six had to be attempted. It may possibly have escaped the notice of the framers of the questions 
that candidates who had an inclination to specialize in cataloguing could in fa pass on 
cataloguing alone in this paper by confining their attention to this subject. 

The first of these (no. 2) could have figured equally well in either of the other cataloguing 
examinations—and did in faét appear in the Registration paper. We were not surprised to 
find it here however. It was too much in the air at the time when the questions would be 
framed to be ignored! It was on the benefit libraries should gain from the BNB printed cards 
scheme. Tagged on to it, as a sort of afterthought, was a request for a Statement of other 
ways in which the services of the BNB could be “expanded and improved”. If ony may say 
so, this last part might have come more appropriately in one of the later examinations. For 
the rest of it, the only remark one is prompted to make is in the nature of a plea to chief 
librarians and their cataloguers to give the rest of the staff an opportunity of seeing and 
becoming better acquainted with it, for in my experience as a teacher it has been surprising 
to find how many juniors appear to know little if anything about it. In fact, in response to 
my request the Editor kindly sent me some specimen numbers of the BNB for the benefit 
of such, not excluding libraries into which it has not so far apparently penetrated ! 

The next (no. 3) was a very old friend that has been appearing in examination papers 
for as long as we can remember in one form or another: the respective advantages and 
disadvantages of the classified and the dictionary catalogues. We can only describe it in the 
old phrase as being “money for jam”, whatever that may mean exactly. 

Finally there was no. 5, perhaps the trickiest of all the questions in the paper, certainly 
the one calling for most thought. It asked for a description of the problems that arise when 
filing catalogue entries in alphabetical order, and further, for suggestions of possible solutions 
of the difficulties. 

Incidentally in passing, as this is the second two-part question in the paper, may we 
sound a warning note to all examination candidates to make sure that they answer whatever 
number of parts a question may be divided into, for again writing as a teacher, it is found that 
Students concentrate so much on the first—and maybe most important—part that they either 
forget the other parts or they get short shrift through lack of time. 

Returning to this question, one wonders exactly what the examiners would expeét. 
I would venture as a first suggestion the explosion of the idea that a catalogue is easy to 
consult because everybody understands what is meant by alphabetical order, which is just 
not true at all. You have only got to watch a person trying to find a telephone number or 
to consult a local directory to prove this. Indeed in a recent court case it transpired that some 
research had been made into this very thing. Admittedly the one charged with being drunk, 
and who was incidentally discharged, took longer to find his number than either a policeman 
or a university student, but even they were not exactly what one would call swift ! 

From there one could go on to discuss the merits of the two methods of filing : the 
“all through” and the older “nothing before something” one. Speaking personally I confess 
to getting confused when trying to use the first method, but perhaps that is because like most 
of my generation, I was brought up on the other ! 

Then there is the old question o£ order of preference as between person, place, subjeé, 
form and title when the same word can serve for several sorts of heading, which Cutter for 
instance deals with in rule 300, and elaborates further in this section on “Arrangement”. 

As to possible solutions, one supposes this was included to drag in the question of clear 
and adequate guiding. Fuller data for dealing with this question is of course to be found in 
another insufficiently known book, the American Library Assiocation’s Rwies for filing catalog 
cards, 
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Those then were the three cataloguing questions. For the rest, one dealt with display 
methods, one with the benefits to readers of the classified arrangement of books and other 
material, and the third was another near cataloguing question; again an old friend in the 
shape of definitions of certain terms, in this case of title-page title, end papers, leaf, glossary, 
and footnote, with a second part, calling for “notes on their significance in bibliographical 

ractice”’. 
' On the whole a very fair paper, even allowing for the slight bias in favour of my own 
subject. 
ADVANCED CATALOGUING 

Four out of eight questions to be attempted is a very liberal choice. How interesting 
it would be to have an examination in which all the questions were compulsory, but there 
are obvious difficulties that make this impracticable, not least being the different sorts of 
libraries and the differing cataloguing requirements, though basically, all cataloguing is, 
or should be, the same. 

For an advanced examination one or two of the questions read rather like gifts, and 
might indeed almost as reasonably have been included in the First Professional examination ; 
e.g. number 7, asking for one’s views on cataloguing fiction for a municipal or a county library. 
It is the sort of question that can be disposed of in a few sentences or expatiated on for quite 
atime. Personally we deplore the entire non-cataloguing of any permanent items or sections 
of a library’s stock ; simplify it or shorten it up if you like, but do let us know what is in the 
library ! 

A knowledge of cataloguing codes and of the modern literature of cataloguing is justi- 
fiably included in three questions : one (no. 1) calls for “descriptive notes” on three out of 
four of the great modern catalogues of the library world : The British Museum, The Biblio- 
théque Nationale, The London Library, and The Library of Congress. Another (no. 2) 
might be said to emerge almost naturally from number one : a list of the principal cataloguing 
codes, with reasons why they are still considered to be of importance to students. One only 
wonders why just students ; other codes are frequently consulted by expert cataloguers for 
guidance on obscure or controversial matters. The third question involving precise knowledge 
(no. 8) involves a discussion of one of the papers in the all too little known Cataloguing principles 
and practice, submitted at the University of London School of Librarianship vacation course 
in 1953. For the information of those who are not acquainted with it, the papers were: a 
survey of the present position ; current research ; a reconsideration of the British Museum 
rules ; new developments . . . in the BNB ; regional union catalogues ; subject union catalogues; 
punched card systems ; cataloguing in municipal, county, university, and special libraries 
respectively. 

Two of the remaining questions gave the candidate more scope for expressing personal 
views as distiné from citing entirely factual data. The questions referred to are : number 4, 
dealing with the adequacy, or otherwise, of the code rules for periodicals in the case of a 
library keeping a large number of them. Although one of those N.B. notes says “verbatim 
transcriptions of the rules are not required”, it is manifestly impossible to answer the question 
without knowing them in some detail. The other (no. 6) provides an alternative for cata- 
loguing and/or indexing either a large collection of British government publications or an 
equally extensive local colleétion. 

We have said in an earlier article that this examination is likely to appeal to those who 
intend to specialize in the subject, and incidentally one is glad to see that others also take that 
view. For this reason if for no other, number five on “organization and methods” 
for a known cataloguing department is entirely relevant. 

Finally there is number 3, an easy enough question calling for some knowledge of both 
the dictionary and the classified catalogues. It deals with demonstrating how “related subjects 
and aspects of the same subjeé” are handled in the di€tionary catalogue and in the subjeé& 
index of a classified one. 

Again, my verdié is that this is a very fair paper for all who have reached the standard 
of an advanced examination. Perhaps it was not easy to choose four questions from such a 
—quite rightly—diverse assortment. I think I would choose number three, if only because 
it is such a Straightforward question, rather factual, and not involving personal likes and 
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dislikes. If I wanted another easy one perhaps I should have chosen number seven, because, 
unlike the previous one, it gave ample scope for any views, strong or otherwise, that one 
might hold. 

Next, perhaps one should choose something a bit more solid, say number five—the 
cataloguing department one—which would leave one more question from a seleétion of five. 
If I thought my memory would not play tricks, perhaps I should have a go at number two, 
the list of principal cataloguing codes. 

Next month we hope to deal with the Registration paper in somewhat greater detail 
in view of its wide appeal. 


Arundell Esdaile, C.B.E., M.A., Hon. Litt.D., F.L.A. 
April 25, 1880—June 22, 1956 

Dr. Espatte—his name in full was Arundell James Kennedy Esdaile—was, as The Times 

obituary notice rightly said—an eminent librarian. Perhaps, had the national journal not 

been so much occupied with the lamented death of Walter de la Mare, on the same day—it 

would also have published a portrait of Esdaile which might have recalled the giant, leonine 

figure of the man librarianship lost on June 22nd. 

It will be the business, no doubt, of the L. A. Record to publish the story of his official 
life and set out the services he gave for thirty-six years to the Library Association. I write 
merely as one who was admitted to his friendship, in whom to a certain extent he confided, 
and who shared many of his interests if on a plane less exalted than his. But one would recall 
his immense value in the tradition which associates the British Museum with the L.A. and 
his incessant, fruitful efforts to attach in community librarians of most diverse aétivities and 
views. It was he whom we chose to be President in 1939 and we kept him in office to our 
advantage for the seven critical years which covered the Second World War. What a president 
he was ; Nature had endowed him with a commanding stature—6 ft. 5} in. if my memory 
is sound—and his mind matched his inches, his speaking matched his mind and was clear 
urbane scrupulously fair in his handling of what was not always an easy Council. Such are 
my own vivid impressions. 

He was born in London but his roots were in rural Sussex, as was much of his growth. 
His father, James Kennedy Esdaiie of Saint Hill and Horsted Keynes was a deputy lieutenant 
of the county and J.P. His school was the Sussex 

Lancing, lit with the grace of days, 

and to the school and its organizations and aétivities he remained attached. His university 
was Cambridge, Magdalene College, where appropriately is the famous Pepsian Library. He 
was to return to Cambridge as Sanders Reader in Bibliography twenty-three years later, and 
the use he made of that occasion may be read still with much interest and profit in the lectures 
he gave, The Sources of English Literature, (Cambridge University Press, 1928, second edition, 
1929) where much learning is condensed, with a simplicity from which may be infered how 
pleasantly he was then teaching at the University of London School of Librarianship. The 
classics and English seemed to have been his main interests. “I am always glad to have read 
Greek ; it illuminates so much in all poetry”, he told me. As for poetry, his brief published 
translations in Wise Men of the West, are evidence enough, and some have read his own review 
in Latin verse of Stephen Gaselee’s Oxford book of Mediaeval Latin Verse in the L.A. Record 
and reprinted in his book just mentioned. He must always have been an immense reader, 
his memory was most retentive and disconcettingly accurate as those who ventured to chop 
verse quotations with him, our invariable custom when we were together, were liable to 
discover. A small example of his memory was his answer to my casual question : do you 
recall the title of St. Francis Xavier’s hymn. “Its the same as the English, O Deus, ego amo Te, 
but its very doubtful if it is by St. Francis.” 

It may be that these proclivities led to his British Museum career, which began in the 
Department of Printed Books in 1903, and was to last in that department for twenty-three 
years. Of his work others, again, must write ; he seems to have been aétive, for in 1906 he 
published Verses and translations, in 1907 a Bibliography of George Meredith. That was the 
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year in which he began his service as hon. secretary of the Malone Society which lasted until 
1924. The year before he had been president of the Johnson Society of Lichfield and so 
emerged one of his lasting interests which reached its peak when he became Prior of the 
Johnson Club, 1925-6. His Daniel’s Delia and Drayton’ s idea, 1908, | have not seen, nor his transla- 
tion from the German of Busch’s Max and Moritz, 1908. His Lift of English tales and romances 
printed before 1740 appeared in 1912. He served his old school in 1913 by compiling The Lancing 
register. 

There seems then to be a long gap in his published writing but there were cataloguing 
and bibliographical duties at the Museum which would probably not appear, if published, 
under his own name. 

In 1919 he was invited to lecture on bibliography at the London University school. 
There must be hundreds of students, now librarians in many parts of the world who were 
influenced by his teachings. It was here, as a fellow lecturer, that I came to know him well. 
He was a good unassertive member of the lecturing staff but a most prominent and valued 
one nevertheless, and some reflection of his work over the years until in 1939 the outbreak 
of war closed the School for its duration, can be caught from his Sanders lectures and from 
his S/udent’s Manual of Bibliography, 1931, probably the best of Allen and Unwin’s Library 
Association Series. The second edition of this appeared within a year and the third has been 
revised by Roy Stokes ; Esdaile felt that in retirement he was without the current resources 
to do it himself. He told me that Stokes had done his work excellently. He went with us 
abroad on the Vacation Schools for at least five years, a good companion in any assembly 
or duet. (I recall, in parenthesis, that at the American Club in Brussels where we Stayed for 
one of them being asked by the manager to seek a room at a hotel as, being Sayers, I came 
last on the alphabet of lecturers and three more of us had arrived than were expected: a 
quandary which was resolved when we discovered that he believed him to be expected to 
provide rooms for Messrs. Arundell, Baker, Berwick, Esdaile, Hilary, Jenkinson, Sanderson 
and Sayers). Those were good times. 

An old office, that of Secretary of the British Museum, was revived under Sir Frederic 
G. Kenyon so that Esdaile might accept it. His friends guessed that this might lead this great 
librarian to the Librarianship of the Museum in due course. They were disappointed, and 
Esdaile spent fourteen years in a purely administrative office. 

He became member of the L.A. Council in 1920 and was naturally identified with our 
educational work for all time thereafter. In due course he was the senior examiner on historical 
bibliography and his papers were worthy of him and his notes on the examination scripts 
which I was privileged to see as an Assessor did much to illuminate my own rather murky 
knowledge of that vast subject. As I have said already, perhaps too often, he was marked in 
any company. After four years he was induced to become Honorary Editor of The Library 
Association Record. He revolutionised it in form : it became a handsome quarto on good paper, 
with a single column of most readable type to the page, square-backed and its familiar green 
covers made the most attractive official journal we have ever had. Of course, selective as 
he was, and, inevitably for him, sedulous in his use of the editorial blue pencil, he could not 
control our subjeéts or our methods of writing for it. The cantankerous did label it the “‘sea- 
green monster” ; those who wanted more propaganda, less propaganda, more technique, 
or much less of it ; indeed those who affeét that the impossible —the combining of democratic 
working and professional standards on all levels—can somehow be achieved in a library 
journal. He expressed, so far as I know, no opinions on this criticism and it was the expense 
of so finely produced a journal which, after eleven years, brought us to the sort of double- 
columned journal we now have. And a practical journal it is! He was one of the advocates 
and, when successful, the editor for its first ten years of The Year’s work in librarianship 
which needs no explanation now-a-days. 

It was inevitable that so distinguished a worker for the Library Association should become 
its President. One remembers his presidential address at Liverpool in 1939: it can be read 
in his Awtolycus’ Pack, 1940, in which his occasional essays and other addresses as well as a 
selection of his verses are to be found. But more I reca'! the service in the Cathedral there and 
the procession, in which his magnificent figure in the magnificent robes of the Doétor of 
Literature—bestowed upon him by Liverpool University in honour of his record, of librarian- 
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ship and of the Association’s visit—was the central figure as he was conduéted to the pulpit 
where at impressive height above us his fine voice opened his lesson, “Though I speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels”. 

When the University and Research Section was founded he became its chairman and was 
so still when he died. His chief contribution amongst many was to persuade us that there 
is acommon ground in our diversity, and, as his former chief, Sir Frederic Kenyon, remarked 
in a like conneétion, “the more we are together, the merrier we shall be.” 

Amongst the many offices he held other than those I have mentioned was membership 
of the Executive Committee of the National Central Library of which for several years he 
was vice-chairman and chairman of its Finance Committee ; he served as chairman of the 
English Association and his introduction to the last volume of its proceedings must be amongst 
his final writings; he was British representative and vice-president of the International 
Federation of Library Associations, and chairman of the Brotherton Collection Committee 
of the University of Leeds. 

Sussex, where he lived most of his later years was loved by him as by few men. In his 
house Leam’s End at West Hoathy, close by East Grinsted but separated by leafy winding 
roads that rise and fall through wood and meadow, he had his library and his garden, not 
far from the village church he loved and served as churchwarden for many years. “Gardening, 
unskilled” Who's Who tells us was his hobby in addition to librarianship, and he described 
later his chief interests as village affairs and church matters, especially those of the Church 
of England. He was on the Council of the Sussex Archaeological Society and edited Sussex 
Notes and Queries, its publication, from 1940 to 1950. He also edited the local pages of The 
Window, the West Hoathly parish church magazine for many years. “That,” he told me, 
“is a job a librarian might well take off the hands of the parson”. The successive issues con- 
tained nearly always an essayette and a verse of his own on much higher level than we usually 
see in parish magazines. At West Hoathly he wrote and sang of “the twelve-faced wheel 
of beauty and wonder” in which he lived, his flowers, woods and the deeper things. He 
wished the Church of England had more Saints’ days. 

I have said nothing yet of his family life. He married Katharine Ada McDowall, in 
1907, the accomplished writer on sculpture and other art, whose works and authority librarians 
know. They have met her when she often accompanied her husband during his presidential 
years. They had two sons who are members of the teaching profession and a daughter ; 
a'l are married and there are several grandchildren. The prolonged illness of his wife and 
her death in 1950 were his tragedy. 

Several years ago, while at a library conference in Spain he suffered a heart attack. 
Warner Bishop, who was with him, suggested that when he had recovered enough he should 
return by sea to obtain the necessary rest. He preferred to come by train and the result was 
a long convalescence and for years the threat remained. After his wife’s death he contracted 
a crippling form of circulatory trouble which meant several stays in hospital. Improved but 
without cure, but for the three or more years involved he continued to do his examination 
work, to write cheerful letters and solid articles and reviews ; and particularly he wrote verse : 


By the strong pressure of delight, 

Seeing my autumn world thus bright, 

Sing Sstammering notes of thanks and praise 
For sunshine in my shortening days. 


and, as he says in the poem quoted, he recovered a remarkable inspiration and faculty. He 
came as often as he could to the committees at the N.C.L.; his genial wisdom and gracious 
chairmanship will remain an example, and the talk together we had as we went our way home 
by way of Viétoria, his great figure overshadowing me as an oak full-grown would a furzebush, 
can never be forgotten. His last visits involved car rides—hitherto we had liked the high 
view and relative leisure of the bus-top—he could no longer walk the stairs or the way to the 
Stop. But his wit, his anecdotes, his reminiscences of books recently read, his deep chuckles 
at his own and others’ jokes : these never failed. 

There had been rain on June 28th, but in the afternoon as his great coffin was carried 
after the simple service in the old hill-top church which he had served so well in West Hoathly 
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down the slope to the ledge overlooking miles of the country he loved, there was sunshine, 
The church had been crowded by villagers, by county folk, clergy, and more librarians, 
bibliographers and others than I can name. He rests, as his own Inscription for Wes 
Hoathly Churchyard showed would have been his desire : 

Friend, looking out on this wide Sussex view, 

Know, they who lie here looked and loved it too, 

Pray then like them to rest, life’s wanderings past, 

In your remembered fields of home at last. 


Poftcript : Perhaps later I may be allowed to write something more adequate on his verse, 
W. C. Berwick Sayers, 


Gleanings By A. R. Wriirams 


1 


OccasIONAL evening visits to the Lion introduced me to groups of men attending that 
public-house regularly with whom I became familiar enough to gossip as we drank and 
smoked. Not friends, simply passing acquaintances among whom it was pleasant to sit and 
talk. They were of varied character, amusing and entertaining, a few interesting, and I soon 
noticed the bores to avoid. 

One night I found the house full. Three men were seated at a round table by the front 
wall. I knew them well enough to venture on intruding with a chair I fetched from a corner. 
They shifted sufficiently for me to make the fourth, two of them smiling and nodding to 
my “Allow me. Crowd tonight” as I joined them. 

The third man declaimed tragically : 

“For God’s sake let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the deaths of kings”. 

Adding with a short laugh “King Richard the Second might not’ve been so melancholy 
if he’d had a few pints of old ale. He might’ve reconciled himself to losing his crown for it. 
More so than the Third Richard who shouted: A horse! A horse! My kingdom fora horse! ”. 

Rising he took his tankard to the bar, saying as he went : 

“Go fetch to me a pint of wine 
And fill it in a silver tassie”. 

The remaining two men looked at me and laughed, one saying “Kevin Tegley’s in 
form tonight”. 

As I raised my eyebrows the other man explained “Kevin’s a persistent quoter. Never 
at a loss for lines from poems to fit any occasion. He can carry on a whole conversation so”. 

Kevin Tegley came back with his pint and a plateful of biscuits. As he placed these 
on the table he said “Let us eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow we work”. 

“Do you ?” asked one of the other men. 

“Yes, laddie. And enjoy it, because the labour we delight in physics pain”. 

We drank and helped ourselves to biscuits. Kevin Tegley uttered a brief explosive 
laugh, saying “Old Walter Scott’ll turn in his grave when I say he perpetrated a great joke 
at the beginning of a gravely serious poem”. 

“What is it?” 

“First line of The Stag Hunt : 

The stag at eve hath drunk his fill’. 

As a bachelor I appreciated this. 

Looking at the activity round the bar I commented “Landlady’s smart on her job and 
pleasant with it. That makes a great difference to one’s enjoyment of a pub”. 

“You're right. Is not mine hostess of the inn a most sweet wench? And we could 
toast her in the words of Charles’s song from The School For Scandal : 

Here’s to the maiden of bashful fifteen, 

And here’s to the widow of fifty. 

Falstaff speaks for all of us when he says : Shall I not take mine ease at mine inn ?” 
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While we ate and drank momentary silence fell. The second man broke it to say “You 
won’t mind my asking, Kevin, because like many other people I’m curious to know. D’you 
memorise all this poetry purposely, or does it simply happen from reading it ?” 

“Almost entirely the latter. I’ve a wonderful verbal memory. That is I remember any 
words I see or hear. When all the girls in the office are engaged I can take a letter from one 
of the chiefs by memory and write it out afterward. It needs but trifling correction, often 
none”. 

“Marvellous !” ejaculated the first man. 

“No. Sometimes a nuisance. I’m fond of music, play the piano, but the same happens 
there. I play from memory, not sight, because I memorise a piece of music at second hearing. 
So I amuse myself on the piano, but it has no public entertainment or artistic value’’. 

The second man followed up the inquiry with ““Were you always like it or...” 

With a laugh Kevin Tegley interrupted “The way you put the matter it sounds like a 
disability or disease”. 

“TI don’t mean that. Have you cultivated your memory .. . ? 

“I doubt if that can be done. Not to any large extent. Some are born remembering, 
others achieve memory, and some have remembrance thrust upon them. I was born so. 
At school I was a prodigy through it. Could remember everything I read and was taught, 
reciting poetry by the yard and acting in plays”. 

Said I “You might’ve made a profession or living of it, but I gather you’re a clerk”. 

“Chief clerk” corrected the man quickly. “No. Journalism or acting I didn’t wish for. 
I admit I enjoyed the dramatic value of my talent when I was younger, and its still fun in 
company. Naturally I could spell and compose English, so clerkship came easily to me. I 
never make a mistake and rarely need notes. I earn enough to live on any enjoy myself, so 
what more can I desire ? Though I heartily agree with Browning’s Person of Quality : 

Oh, for plenty of money, 
Money enough and to spare”. 

“I thought perhaps you write poetry, if only as a hobby”. 

“No. I’ve no wish to be one of the unacknowledged legislators of the world. Although 
therein Shelley overrated poetry. Obviously the dyer’s hand coloured in his vats or the 
cordwainer crying: Nothing like leather. Poetry may be dope or pastime or excuse for 
idleness as well as inspiration, stimulus or literature. My memory’s too good to write poetry. 
I can’t be original. I’ve tried but no matter what style or metre I attempt I find myself playing 
Stevenson’s sedulous ape to other poets”. 

“A handicap, obviously”. 

“But amusing. I parody, of course, and misquote for my own and others merriment”. 

We were near the window at the front of the house. A violent chirping made us glance 
out. A troop of sparrows were squeaking round the hanging inn sign, on which some perched. 
I remarked on the newly painted signboard “Quite a ferocious looking lion”. 

Said Kevin Tegley : 

“He looked as signboard lions do ; 
As fierce and as harmless too”. 


iii 
Turning back from the window he said with a cheerful smile “Burns reminds me of my 
journey home tonight. I cut across the open-air market just as the stallholders were packing 
up”. 
“Very intersting” drawled the first man, but the second said provocatively “Quote”. 
“Tm going to. Burns again: 
When chapman billies leave the street, 
And drouthy neebors neebors meet. 
Also later in the same poem : 
While we sit boozing at the nappy, 
Getting unco’ fu’ and unco’ happy. 
Having a passing glimpse of our river I thought, not of the Scottish one which checked 
the pursuing witches but of the one Kubla Khan saw : 
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Where Alph the sacred river ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea’. 
We hearers appreciating the appropriateness of it all the first man said “I believe you 
could find quotes upon the whole day’s happenings”. 
“Possibly I could’. 
“Try it” challenged the second man. 
“When I go to bed instead of prayers I repeat : 
Tired nature’s sweet restorer, sleep. 
or 
Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleave of care. 
or 
Oh sleep, it is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole. 
or 
Night with her train of Stars 
And her great gift of sleep. 
Poets have been fond of stars. I may look out and say : 
Lone star, I would I were as steadfast 
As thou art. 
Also the moon: 
The silent moon went up the sky, 
And nowhere did abide, 
But softly she was going up, 
And a Star or two beside. 
or 
Art thou pale for weariness 
Of climbing heaven, 
And ever gazing like a joyless eye 
Which finds no obje& worth its constancy ? 

If a nightingale sings in the night Keats has lines of breathtaking beauty for me to utter. 

More likely I hear an owl screech, whereat I say : 
Sweet Suffolk owl so trimly dight. 

or 
Alone and warming his five wits 
The white owl in the belfry sits. 

Waking in the morning there are plenty of greetings for the rising sun : 
But look, the morn in russet mantle clad 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill. 

or 
Faster and more fast, 
Over night’s brim day boils at last. 

Butler’s Hudibras puts it comically : 

And like a lobster boiled the morn 
From black to red began to turn. 

At breakfast I might quote prose passages from Holmes’ Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table”. 

iv 

“D’you read books, novels and all that ?” asked the first man. 

“Not much. It’s no pleasure to remember a book in such detail that I could nearly 
rewrite it. Whereas poetry bears remembrance and repetition. 

To proceed with my daily routine. My landlady drops a plate washing up after breakfast 
and I say: Great was the fall thereof. Or if I see a person fall: What a fall was there, my 
countrymen! Or on icy days: Fools stand in slippery places. 

As I go out a thrush sings : 

Where the blossomed peartree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
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Some recent titles 


The Interpreter’s Bible voLUME v 


Presenting the complete text of the Authorised Version and of the Revised Standard Version 
printed side-by-side—together with general articles and introduction, exegesis and ex- 
position by 146 scholars—The Interpreter’s Bible will be completed in 12 volumes. Volumes 
1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9 and 10 are already published. Volume 5 containing Ecclesiastes, Song of 
Songs, Isaiah and Jeremiah is the latest addition, and Volume 12, containing James, Peter, 
John, Jude, Revelation and a complete index for the entire set, will be given away free to 
purchasers of the complete set. each volume Gls 6d 


Plato: Philebus and Epinomis 

translated by A. E. TAYLOR 

Among the posthumous manuscripts of that great Platonist, the late Professor A. E. Taylor, 
were translations of Plato’s Philebus and Epinomis. These translations and introductions of 
Professor Taylor have been edited by Raymond Klibansky with the co-operation of G. 
Calogero and A. C. Lloyd. 

viii +276 pp 21s 


The Works of George Berkeley voLUME vi 

edited by A. A. LUCE 

All Berkeley’s extant letters, with the exception of a few which appeared in previous 
volumes in the series, some 270 in all—of which about 50 have never been printed before in 
any collection—are contained in this volume. It completes the publication of Berkeley’s 
works and Volume I X, which is to follow, will contain annotations and notes to the letters 
and an index of the complete works. 


Bibliotheca Britannica Philosophica 64 x 9% viii+-312 pp 30s 


The Historia Pontificalis of 


John of Salisbury 
edited by MARJORIE CHIBNALL 


John of Salisbury’s only historical work is an account (many of the events described he saw 
as an eye-witness) covering the years 1148-1152, of Western Europe during and after the 
Second Crusade ; it is of the first importance for English affairs at the time, for the Second 
Crusade, and for the character and policy of Pope Eugenius III. The author was not only a 
trustworthy historian ; his mastery of words gives this narrative a lively style which makes 
it of special appeal to students of the period. 

Ne/son’s Medieval Texts Demy 8vo 20s 


Blood Royal 
by IAIN MONCREIFFE and DON POTTINGER 


A picture-history of monarchy from 4,000 BC until tomorrow. Full colour, wit and 
bewildering facts adorn every page. Yet beneath the humour and the panache there is a 
serious theme—the continuity of the blood royal and the meaning of monarchy from pre- 
history to the present day. By the authors of SIMPLE HERALDRY. 12s 6d 
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Blossoms and dewdrops ; 
At the bent spray’s edge 
That’s the wise thrush. 
He sings each song twice over 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture. 
Or a blackbird, infinitely better caroller, pipes richly clear : 
And wondrous impudently sweet, 
Half of him passion, half conceit, 
The blackbird whistles down the Street 
Like the piper of Hamelin. 
Crossing the Square to the office I agree with Browning’s Person of Quality : 
The house for me without doubt 
Were a house in the City Square. 

As motorcars sweep by me I can only say with melancholy Jaques : Roll on, thou fat 
and greasy citizens. 

Of too many people seen unfortunately I have to agree with Walter Ralegh : 

I wish I loved the human race, 
I wish I liked its stupid face. 

Arrived at the office I see one girl with fair hair and murmur 
Paul said and Peter said 
And all the hosts of heaven said, 

Never was there such a head 
Of shining yellow hair. 

Whilst the auburn one I invoke thus : 
Golden her hair and golden her feet, 
And a golden girdle about my sweet. 
Ah! Quelle la belle Dame Marguerite”. 

The first man grinned as he said “We shall hear something presently if we wait”. 

“No. You won’t” retorted Kevin Tegley sharply. “There’re hundreds of love poems 
and I could keep on uttering them, but no personal feeling would enter. I don’t claim to be 
Tennyson’s Sir Galahad : 

I never felt the kiss of love 

Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 
But that phase of my life’s past. Now I’m indifferent to women : 

How happy could I be with either, 

Were t’other dear charmer away. 
I'd be equally happy with both away. I’m like Falstaff: Better accommodated than with a 
wife”. 

We all laughed at this, the first man saying “I told you personal confession would come”. 

For answer the quoter tapped his empty tankard on the table and looked significantly 
at me. 

As I rose and gathered up the tankards I said regretfully ““D’you remember the 
good old days when we rang a bell and were served ?” 

“Aye : 

Go tell thy mistress when my drink is ready 
She strike upon the bell”. 

Coming back with the brimming tankards I said “The finish of that bit of Macbeth 
was : Get thee to bed”. 

“Yes. Here we shall have Time, Gentlemen, Please, an hour earlier than it was in my 
young days. Absurdly early. Never mind. Don’t be reminiscent, for fear we have to say 
with old Omar : 

And some we loved, the loveliest and best 
That time and fate of all their vintage pressed ; 
Have drunk their cup an hour or two ere this, 
And one by one crept silently to rest”, 
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SUBMARINES 


A SELECTION OF BOOKS IN BLUNT’S PLASTICOVER BINDINGS 


BLUNT’S 
PLASTICOVER BINDINGS 


REMAIN 
ATTRACTIVE AND CLEAN 


LISTS AND SPECIMENS FROM 
G. Bunt & Sons Ltp. Showrooms : 100 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. Telephone : Museum 5650, 0335 
Head Office and Works ; NoxTH ACTON RoaD, HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.10. Telephone : Evaar 7411-2-3-4 
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Spotlight 


By A. G. S. Enser 


A RECENT letter to the editor of one of the 
great national newspapers complained about 
service given to the public in public libraries 
today. The writer instanced the complete 
lackadaisical attitude of the counter-staff ; the 
idle chatter continuing before an assistant 
served a reader; and the general noise in the 
library. 


Most of us would declare immediately, in 
self-righteous tones, ““That does not happen in 
OUR library !” But, are we not inclined to be 
short-sighted in this respect ? If we were able 
to enter our particular public Libraries as 
ordinary members of the public, our official 
position unrecognised, would we be as com- 
placent about the standard of service given us ? 
In our assumed roles, would we find those 
Standards of efficiency of Staff and service we 
believe, fondly, automatically exist in our own 
system ? 


Since each of us experience the could-not- 
care-less attitude in so many aspects of com- 
munal life today, are we not kidding ourselves 
in naively assuming a holier-than-thou stance 
for public librarianship ? As, in the majority 
of public libraries, the first contact a reader 
makes with us is with counter-staff, do we pay 
sufficient heed to the efficient performance of 
counter duties? Are we as mindful as we 
should be of the importance of first impressions? 
If we used public libraries as members of the 
public, would we be complaisant upon 
receiving a wrong ticket; an in-corre& overdue 
notice; waiting interminably for a reserved 
book only to find it on the shelves ourselves ; 
or to wait to have a book charged or discharged 
whilst the counter-staff finish an idle chatter 
session between themselves ? 


Is this too harsh a picture? Perhaps, but 
poor service is commented upon, spread 
around and embroidered out of all proportion 
to examples of efficient service. And, the 
public have the right to expect good service all 
the time. 


I suggest we might learn considerably if we 
practiced looking in from the outside far more 
than we do now. From the other side of the 
counter, service and Staff may not appear 
quite so rosy as we imagine them to do. 


Your comments are invited, 
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LIBRARIAN (female) required by UGANDA GOVT. 
Department of Agriculture on contract for tour of 
30/36 months in first instance. Commencing sal. 
according to experience in scale (including Inducement 
Addition) £879 rising to £1,617 a year. Gratuity at 
rate of 134% of total salary drawn. Outfit allowance 
up to £30. Accommodation provided at moderate 
rental. Free passages. Liberal leave on full salary, 
Candidates over 25 and SINGLE must be F.L.A. or 
hold Diploma in Librarianship and have had several 
years experience in large library. The Officer will 
take charge of a Scientific library. Write to the 
Crown Agents, 4, Millbank, London, S.W.1. State 
age, name in block letters, full qualifications and 
experience and quote M3B/43626/LAO. 


Memorabilia 


“In sprrE of every modern aid to education, 
books remain the most precious tools of our 
trade.” This, from the Headmistress of the 
Notting Hill and Ealing High School expressed 
at last years speech day, I quote from the 
Ealing Annual Report. Librarians might 
well repeat it to themselves occasionally, 
unless, of course, they are special librarians. 
* * 


Almost every report I examine seems to 
Stress the difficulty of retaining Staff, at leas 
junior staff. From the Ealing report, again, I 
see that, out of 36 juniors, eighteen have left 
in the last two years and there have been 
vacancies throughout the year with a complete 
absence of male junior recruits. These are 
sad facts but, so long as too much more than 
half-valueless money is chasing too few workers, 
all the remedies we can suggest, of shorter 
hours and more agreeable conditions and 
so on, will not improve the supply ; auto- 
mation of such sorts as we can use may reduce 
the need for it. Meanwhile so long as banks 
and insurance companies advertise salaries of 
nearly £300 at 16 and assure at 31 at least 
£900 a year irrespective of what we should 
call professional qualifications, your girl has 
her feet too firmly planted on the ground to 
enter work which has no comparable reward 
except for the very few. As for the male, real 
bookmen with a vocation for dispensing books 
with some interest in what is in them, are few. 
That is why the men who Stay in librarianship 
today are usually good librarians, because, 
unless they have physical handicaps, they 
could easily acquire more material reward in 


other work. 
* * 
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Take a document—any document up to 8} x 14 inches. 
A document full of complicated data, figures, symbols, 
sketches. Give it to the ‘Verifax’ Copier. 

In less than one minute you can have three copies. . . 
dry copies, ready for immediate use. . . photo-accurate copies, 
yet produced on non-photographic paper. 

Take 50 documents—orders, schedules, invoices, reports, 
book lists, cost sheets, extracts, rebinding lists—and give 
them to the ‘Verifax’ Copier. In less than an hour you can 
have one, two, three or more copies of every one. 

For the ‘Verifax’ Copier is a fast worker. It is one of 
the greatest time-savers and money-savers yet introduced 
into the office. Send for details now, and see what it can 
save you. 


MD COPIER mau Kodak 


Kodak Limited, Recordak Division, Dept. 303, 
1-4 Beech Street, London, E.C.1. 


‘Verifax’ is a registered trade-mark 


— Can they see it? 


YOUNG ELIZABETHAN RECENT 


CONTRIBUTORS INCLUDE 
The best children’s magazine Water de la Mare 

Eleanor Farjeon 

edited by Sir John Hunt 

KAYE WEBB Christopher Fry 

Ronald Searle 

and published monthly by Geoffrey Trease 
Pat Smythe 

PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS LTD a. Calder Marshall 

2 Breams Buildings London EC4 Olive Dehn 

J. C. Trewin 

price 2 Shillings Néel Streatfield 


At all newsagents or 27s. 6d. (post free) from the publishers 
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I recall, from days of larger leisure, that 
the small reference department of which I 
had occasional charge used to house the 
colleétion of books provided for students 
taking University Extension lectures locally. 
They were not ours : we had then a particular 
hostility to locking up for a whole session a 
number of books for the use of a very small 
number of people. Book stocks were smaller 
then. The students in the courses came in to 
borrow them and I kept the record. I attended 
a few of the lectures and what impressed me 
was the good attendances they drew and the 
large numbers to whom they were an intel- 
leétual pleasurable end in themselves; the 
Students read nothing on them apparently. The 
number who wrote the prescribed papers was 
small and these seemed to be the only ones who 
came to us to borrow. Il have not scrutinized 
this matter of late although I am closely 
concerned with the organization of U.E., 
W.E.A. and other Further Education courses. 
We have undoubtedly better book supplies 
than we had for them although I understand 
the N.C.L.’s enquiry into selected areas con- 
cerning the supply of books for such classes 
reveals much unevenness. The opinion now 
prevails that the supply of books for classes 
is a necessary and essential education respon- 
sibility. It would, I think, be a pity if further 
education were divorced, as this might suggest, 
from libraries. In the counties the matter is 
usually worked through the library system, 
as a matter of course seeing that libraries 
there are borne upon education funds; in 
towns the cost of such books should still be 
be borne by the Education Committee but 
their administration by the Libraries Committee 
which in any case does supply the supplemen- 
tary reading involved. The costs can easily 
be exaggerated by either side; at present 
they are small—infinitesimally so in relation 
to education costs generally. I have been 
glad to note Mr. E. P. Pritchard’s suggestion 
(April L.A. Record, 1956) that librarians 
should again impress on tutors, who expeé 
and should have our co-operation, the need 
to give us enough notice of the books they 
will want. He says we say that in our reports 
but that it is unlikely tutors make any study 
of these ; or, I suspect, of any other form of 
library literature. 

* * * 


Nostalgia of an acute sort attacked me after 


reading the Rider Haggard article in the July 
Library World by Roger Lancelyn Green 
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whose name—a romantic one in sound—J 
have not seen before. I hope, however, to 
run against him some day because I shall now 
probably try to read again at least the South 
African stories of the writer whose magic is a 
memory of years ago. With curiously fine 
insight he brings out just the qualities that 
endeared Haggard to boys of my generation; 
and not boys only. I could not read them all; 
they were so often “out”. We were not 
allowed to reserve—‘‘keep back” it was 
called—books for members of the Staff in 
those days and fiétion could not be reserved 
for the Mayor himself! “We are not so fussy 
now”, one of the most charming women 
librarians told me last month, but then, in 
the old days if we had more than one copy of 
any new novel it was a marvel. However, 
in these days of plentitude, seeing that Mr. 
Green says there are twenty of R. H.’s books 
in current lists, I may try to revive my youth. 
I have done this before with poor results 
with some boy-beloved authors ; he encourages 
me to hope in this case. 


* * * 


Sanderson of Toronto, whose death is a 
grief to many of us, was an inspiring man. 
He would ask urgent questions and express 
his views of do-noughts in direc tones. 
““We all know deplorable libraries. What are 
you going to do about it >” “If you want your 
association to fail, leave others to arrange 
meetings and Agenda and when they are 
arranged continue to be absent.” These are 
two recalled by an old student of his. 


Manchester Review, as some of us know, 
has often an article or two which deserve 
more than local circulation. One such, in 
the Spring, 1956 issue, is by L. L. Arden, 
librarian of the Manchester College of Tech- 
nology, on J. B. Dancer, 1812-87, a Man- 
chester optician who is claimed to be father of 
microphotography. 

In 1840 he demonstrated photographs which 
reduced a bill of 20 inches to } inch, but 
with the invention of the collodion process, 
1852, he increased his business; views, 
portraits and texts became subjects of micro- 
photographs so small that a mural tablet 
containing 680 letters covered only 1/900 of 
a superficial inch; another reduced some 
pages of Quekett’s Treatise on the microscope 
on a sclae which would contain the whole 
560 pp. into space } inch square on which 
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scale Sir David Brewster declared that an 
encyclopaedia of 26 vols. could be easily 
carried in a purse. Some of his microphoto- 
graphs were so small as to be invisible, and 
Brewster also suggested that by the method 
secret messages could be concealed in a full 
sop on a printed page; a me*hod that the 
Germans actually used eighty-three years 
later. 

Dancer himself did not develop the 
possibilities of his method. In fact with the 
passage of years a speaker at the Manchester 
Lit. and Phil. (Henry Garnett) could say in 
1928, “the fashion of microphotographs had 
largely died out.” That, however, was the 
time when Americans were planning to use 
them to copy thousands of mss. and books 
from European libraries ; and now, of course, 
the world’s output of such films must exceed 
many millions every year. 


ZAGREB INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK FAIR 


November 3 to 7, 1956 


The Publishers’ Association of Jugoslavia 
have announced that an International Book 
Fair will be held in Zagreb from November 
3 to 7. 

This is the first event of its kind in Jugoslavia 
and gives British publishers an opportunity 
to show their books in a quite important 
market. 


Gramophone Notes 
By Jack Dove (Borough Librarian, Hove) 


What is the most popular ballad of the 
moment ? A universal answer is almost assured 
judging by the shop windows, which offer 
such temptation to the youngsters by furry 
tailed caps. Yes! Davy Crockett, and on a 
7-in. Extended Play Record OE9194, Fred 
Waring and his Pennsylvanians give a very 
spirited and meandering modulating version. 
ee melody and a most palatable 
ose. 

Our grandfathers would shudder at LA 
8734. In faét, they would do more than that 
such a record would have been forbidden to 
desecrate their homes. This was the thought 
I had when I played this 10-in. disc of Beloved 
Hymns sung by Bing Crosby, with the Ken 
Darby Choir. There are old favourites and 
regular Sstand-byes, in addition to some 
American settings, and frankly, I can listen 
and sing happily with these songsters whose 
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THE DIARIES OF 
JOHN RUSKIN 1835-1887 
Vol. I: 1835-1847 


Selected and edited by JOAN EVANS 
and the late J. H. WHITEHOUSE 


Ruskin’s diaries, which cover the greater 
part of his life, have never been published. 
They form the essential basis for any study 
of Ruskin’s development and are full of the 
acute observation that made him one of the 
great Victorian word-painters, with a 
freshness and spontaneity that sometimes 
disappeared in his published work. This is 
the first of three volumes. //lustrated 
70s. net (27 SEPTEMBER) 


THE GEORGE ELIOT 
LETTERS 


Edited by GORDON S. HAIGHT 


* ... it is right that we should have her 
letters in full, edited with thorough scholar- 
ship, and also with good sense, clearness, 
and, in the circumstances, with reasonable 
brevity. An excellent index enables us to 
trace not only people and events but also 
ideas... MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
Seven volumes. £17. 17s. net. 
(Yale University Press) 


REBUILDING OF 
ST. PAUL’S AFTER THE 
GREAT FIRE OF LONDON 

By JANE LANG 


Though there have been many books on St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and on Sir Christopher 
Wren, this is believed to be the first specially 
devoted to a consecutive, non-technical 
account of the making of Wren’s master- 
piece. J/lustrated 42s. net (4 OCTOBER) 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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harmonisation and tonality are good. But I 
cannot tolerate an electric organ, nor Bing 
when he completely ignores the meaning of 
the words. Croon if you like, but for heaven’s 
sake, let the message of the writer come over. 
For example, “They fly forgotten as a dream 
Dies at the opening day”. I was tempted 
to write a tune myself to words such as : 
“Oh, Lord, bring this crooner quite early to me 
I'll die if he doesn’t punctuate vocally”. 
Not to be taken seriously, this American 
evangelism. It’s almost as sugary as Sankey 
and Moody. 

Some fine organ playing on LXT5110, a 
12-in. disc of Bach and Liszt. The organist is 
Kark Richter at the organ of the Victoria Hall 
in Geneva. The Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
is a brilliant composition and I am sure I have 
never heard it played so deliberately and pre- 
cisely. The tempo is slower than usual, but is 
equally effective. The repeated notes are played 
softly with tactful deployment of the organ’s 
harmonics—2’ stops being much in evidence 
also—and this is a fine solid instrument, giving 
good reed and diapason tone. I was reminded 
of Dryden’s lines : 

“Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 

The diapason closing full in man”. 
Liszt’s Prelude and Fugue on the name of 
Bach follows, a work of flashing brilliance 
equally well played. Then comes Bach’s 
Choral Prelude “Ich ruf zu dir, Herr Jesu 
Christ” and his Passacaglia and Fugue in C 
minor. This is a fine record with fault- 
less and sympathetic playing. A very strong 
recommend. 

The piano, in these notes, is represented first 
by Kathleen Long, who plays four of Haydn’s 
sonatas on a 12-in. record LXT5144. They are 
Nos. 20, 31, 40 and 46. The No. 40 in G major 
is beautifully handled, the presto movement 
rippling along with ease and gaiety, but the 
E major (No. 31) struck me as being the best. 
The handling of the turns in the presto move- 
ment is a joy, as indeed they are in the G major. 
There is something sweet and searching in her 
playing and the recording is absolutely flawless, 
both treble and bass coming through on my 
machine without any necessity to alter the 
adjustment. 

An Album of Orchestral Favourites is the 
tile of a Medium Play disc LW5234, featuring 
Ernest Ansermet and L’Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande. This orchestra, as I have noticed 
before, is extremely well balanced and its 


conduétor is exemplary in its handling. Falla’s 
“Danza espanola”; Chabrier’s “Habanera” 
and Mussorgsky’s ““Gopak” occupy one side 
which runs smoothly but I cannot say the same 
when I turned over to “Clair de lune” (Debussy), 
I had an amazing amount of needle noise here, 
A great pity, for it disappeared when I got to 
the same composer’s “Marche écossaise”’. 

There can be no artists less modest than 
Rawicz and Landauer and they figure on 
LK4136 with another of their arrangements of 
the classics entitled “Ballet memories”. 
Borodin’s “Polovtsian Dances” from “Prince 
Igor”: a brilliant arrangement of the “Taran- 
tella” from “La Boutique Fantastique” 
(Rossini : and “The Casse Noisette Suite” 
(Tchaikovsky , occupy the first side. Their 
musicianship is excellent and I marvel not only 
at their ability, but at the way in which they 
reduce various compositions to the piano duet 
medium and then play them without music. 
The second side contains Chopin’s “Les 
Sylphides”, consisting of some of his mot 
famous and_ well-loved compositions: 
Mussorgsky’s “Gopak”—a fiery setting this— 
and “Swan Lake” (Tchaikovsky). This is a 
faultless and most pleasing record. 

From piano duettists playing ballet excerpts 
to a blind composer’s Symphonic Passion, 
Op. 23, for organ, is a very long jump. Pierre 
Cochereau plays this stupendous work on the 
organ of Notre Dame and the recording ona 
12-in. OL50112 is quite a feat considering 
the potentialities of this enormous instrument 
in such an enormous edifice. Marcel Dupré’s 
powers of improvisation, despite his blindness, 
are to be wondered at and I shall never forget 
his imaginative outpourings on the opening of 
the Royal Festival Hall organ. This remarkable 
genius could play from memory the complete 
organ works of J. S. Bach in his early thirties 
and it is a logical development of such an 
uncanny talent that, at 39, he could compose 
a symphony for the king of instruments. In 
1921 he made a tour of the United States and 
during the tour he played the Wanamaker 
organ in Philadelphia, a typically super- 
American construction of 451 stops. This 
programme ended with an improvised sym- 
phony in four movements from plainsong 
themes and it is said he jotted these down when 
he returned to his Fotel that evening. The 
work was completed four years later and is 
based on the Story of Christ. In four move- 
ments, it is not easy on the ear. The work is 
quite different from those to which organists 
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REFERENCE 
ATLASES 


For different types of Libraries, there 
are different types of World Atlases. 
There will be at least one which suits 
your needs and pocket. 


GRAPHIC ATLAS 


New edition just published. 184 pages. 
Size 10} in. x7} in. Price 15/- 


CITIZEN’S ATLAS 


Very complete. Index of 100,000 names. 
374 pages. Size 144 in. x 10 in. Price £6/6/- 


COLUMBUS ATLAS 


Physical colouring. Index of 50,000 names. 
308 pages. Size 11} in. x 83 in. Price 45/- 


EDINBURGH WORLD ATLAS 


For the geographer. 168 pages. Size 
15 in. x 10} in. Price 36/- 


HANDY REFERENCE ATLAS 


A family atlas for armchair use. 464 pages. 
Size 7? in. x5} in. Price 25/- 


COMPACT ATLAS 


For carrying around. 180 pages. Size 
6} in. x44 in. Price 8/6 


WORLD POCKET ATLAS 


Small but complete. 164 pages. Size 
5} in. x4 in. Price 4/6 


A complete catalogue of maps and 
atlases will be sent on request 


John Bartholomew & Son Ltd. 
12 Duncan Street, Edinburgh 9 


THE HOLT-JACKSON 


BOOK COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


MON TAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 

London Showroom at 59 Britron STREET, 


CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 


LIBRARY TICKETS 
BOOK POCKETS 


* 


ENQUIRIES TO: DEPT. FA 


B.G.U. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
CARDWELL ST. WORKS 
HYSON GREEN, NOTTINGHAM 


T.U. HOUSE — TEL. 77120 
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are accustomed and have come to expeéct. 
Doubtless the electronic instruments Dupré 
had played in America had their effect on him 
and these effects he has aimed at in the Passion 
Symphony. 

The first movement depicts the world wait- 
ing for the Saviour, with its surging passages 
and the many changes of registration. Here is 
chaos, restlessness and a curious medley of 
sounds, the only relief being a brief interpola- 
tion of the hymn “Jesu Redemptor’”’—not too 
easily recognisable by the curious accompani- 
ment to the melody. The second movement, 
the Nativity, starts with a carol, then a cheerful 
march tempo on the flutes and ends with 
Adeste Fideles on the pedals. The third move- 
ment, the Crucifixion, captures the agony of 
the moment with deep, muffled sounds on the 
pedals and most unusual chords and is followed 
by the Resurrection, where, step by step, the 
majestic grandeur of the organ is built up to a 
resounding climax of terrific note groupings, 
ending on a happy, major chord. Such chords 
are so completely absent in the whole that the 
final striking comes as a welcome relief and 
crowning glory for we had almost become 
attuned to the wild wanderings through 
discordant terrain. 


This five-keyboard organ has only 90 stops, 
but there are times when it seems that double 
this number are in operation. And the final 
result ? A work to be played over and over 
again in order to unravel its mysteries and in- 
volved messages and not to be lightly dismissed 
for its initial confusion. 


A 10-in. DL53008 concludes these notes. 
Two early Mozart symphonies, No. 1 in E flat 
major (K16) and No. 6 in F major (K43) are 
played by L’Orchestre de Chambre des Con- 
certs Lamoreux which is under the baton of 
Pierre Colombo. The first is a naive work, as 
might well be imagined for Mozart was but a 
boy of 8 when he wrote it and singularly 
enough, he was then in London. There is 
much unison and many thirds in the first 
allegro: a slow movement with many sus- 
pensions and quite a lively and tuneful presto. 

Only three years had elapsed when he pro- 
duced his sixth symphony in a more extended 
form, having passed from sonata construction 
to that of the Austrian model in four move- 
ments. The andante has flutes in preference to 
the oboes of the first and they come over rather 
harshly in parts. The last couple of bars in this 
particular movement have always seemed to me 
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to be quite unnecessary, especially as there is an 
unusually long break before the minuet. But 
having arrived, it is a joy to hear, as is the 
concluding allegro and the playing of the 
Strings is decisive and sympathetic. This is the 
first issue in a new series of recordings of 
Mozart’s symphonies and I look forward 
eagerly to future numbers for the standard is 
most commendable. 


DL L’Oiseau Lyre LXT Decca 
OE Brunswick LW Decca 
LA Brunswick LK Decca 
DTL Ducretet OL  L’Oiseau Lyre 


Thomson 


Round The Library World 


On the occasion of the opening of the new 
Library by Her Majesty the Queen on 4th 
July the National Library of Scotland issued 
a handsome brochure containing a brief 
historical account of the Library and a des- 
cription of the new building, with a series of 
fine photographic illustrations. This brochure 
forms a valuable record of a great occasion. 


In little more than five years Aslib has 
doubled its membership and on 13th June 
reached the 2,000 mark. Our congratulations 
to the Society. 


During this summer and autumn a special 
exhibition is being shown in the Bodleian 
Library entitled “Oxford College Libraries 
in 1556”. Mr. Neil Ker has undertaken the 
arrangement of the exhibition. It was in 1556 
that the Marian Commissioners visited the 
University and required the Colleges to prepare 
inventories of their goods, including the books, 
and some of those inventories have survived. 
The exhibition presents a picture of the first 
institutional libraries of printed books in 
Oxford. A catalogue is available, price 4s 6d. 


Mr. P. A. Ardagh has published, in the 
Transactions of the Edinburgh Bibliographical 
Society, an important account of St. Andrews 
University Library and the Copyright Aé. 
St. Andrews was one of the original copy- 
right libraries and it is believed that more 
of the relevant documents and correspondence 
survive at St. Andrews than in the other 
libraries which later sold their birthright. 
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Mr. Ardagh’s account is thus of considerable 
importance to students of the history of copy- 
right in Britain. 


The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres con- 
tinues to make periodic additions to his many 
fine deposits in the John Rylands Library. 
His most important ones in recent months 
have been to the Department of Manuscripts 
and have included material supplementing 
not only the Scottish but also the Haigh 
muniments of his family. 


An account of changes in cataloguing 
rules and practice at University College, 
London, in anticipation of a revised code, 
by Mr. N. E. Tooth, Assistant Librarian, is 
published in the June issue of The Journal of 
Documentation. 


A major difference between American and 
British university libraries is exemplified in 
the attitude of, e.g., the University of Washing- 
ton Library, where every member of the Staff, 
whether high ranking official or young 
recruit, enjoys all the privileges and benefits 
offered by the University to its employees, 
and no “‘caste” system exists. British univer- 
sities are Still very reluctant to include junior 
assistants in various benefit and allowance 
schemes enjoyed by senior members of Staffs. 


Chetham’s Library, Manchester, the first 
free public library in Europe, now contains 
some 70,000 volumes. Many of the bookcases 
and the readers’ stools were installed as long 
ago as 1654. By 1954 extensive re-roofing 
and other structural repairs had become 
overdue and a public appeal was launched. 
The Pilgrim Trust has made a grant of £5000 
to the appeal fund, to be devoted to the work 
of preservation. 


Leyden University Library is microfilming 
its manuscript collections, with some excep- 
tions in the case of material not suited to this 
form of reproduction. In order to ensure 
preservation either of original or copy the 
negatives are being stored outside the Univer- 
sity Library. Positive copies will be loaned 
to other libraries for purposes of research. 


A new periodical, Archives and Manuscripts, 
is being published by the Mitchell Library of 
Sydney University. The publication will 
appear twice yearly and its aim is to publish 
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FIRST 8 TITLES 
in the uniform Autograph Edition 
of the books by 


P. G. 
WODEHOUSE 


THE INIMITABLE JEEVES 
THANK YOU, JEEVES 
THE CLICKING OF CUTHBERT 
THE GIRL ON THE BOAT 
LORD EMSWORTH & OTHERS 
HOT WATER 
SUMMER MOONSHINE 
A DAMSEL IN DISTRESS 


Each 7/6 net 


HERBERT JENKINS 


TWO IMPORTANT REFERENCE 
BOOKS 


During the occupation of Malta by the 
Knights of St. John, the taste and wealth of 
the Knights resulted in a profusion of fine 
buildings which are almost unknown. We 
have now published The Building of Malta 
1530-1795 by Dr. J. Quentin Hughes, with 
258 pp. and 332 illustrations. 8vo, cloth 
£2 2s. 


For the Art Class, we have issued A Student’s 
Guide to Early Italian Painting 1250-1500 by 
Dr. F. M. Godfrey, specially written for the 
student. 192 pp. 137 illustrations. 8vo, 
£1 1s. 


Alec Tiranti 
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material of interest to both professional 
archivists and those engaged in research 
work on manuscripts and archives. 


In 1949 the National Central Library of the 
Republic of China was moved from the 
Chinese mainland to Taiwan but was not able 
to resume activities until late in 1954. Since 
then copyright deposit has been continued 
and the Library is also a depository for the 
documents of the United Nations and Unesco. 
Later in the present year the Library’s collection 
of periodicals will be made available to the 
general public and it is expected that a reference 
room will be opened before the year ends. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 


Roserts (A. D.) Introduétion to Reference 
Books. 3rd edn. Library Association, 
16s. Od. net. (12s. Od. to members). 

Eight years have elapsed since the first edition of 
this work appeared, which has now been revised and 
brought up-to-date. The various kinds of refererce 
works are here described, and in many cases, short 
historical notes have been given. The book does not 
deal with special subjeéts in detail, the reference works 
discussed being mainly those of a general and not 
specific nature. The information to be found in Mr. 
Roberts work will be of praétical use to both Students 
and assistants in all types of library. 

REFERENCE 

NicHotson (Margaret) A Manual of Copy- 
right Practice for writers, publishers and 
agents. 2nd edition. New York, Oxford 
University Press ; London, Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege. £2 5s. Od. net. 

This new edition has been expanded to cover the 
many changes that have been made in the United 
States law of copyright, during the past ten years. Part 
I deals with the background of copyright, the subje& 
matter and procedure, and an outline of the law, and 
Part II contains articles on various specific subjects, 
including Assignment, Affidavits, and International 
Copyright Relations. The work is specially intended as 
a reference book for writers and publishers, and those 
conneéted with the literary world. 

Prev (Bruce Braden) A Bibliography of the 
Prairie Provinces to 1953. University of 
Toronto Press, London; Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege. £4 Os. Od. net. 

This bibliography, arranged chronologically, as 
well alphabetically, gives a pi€ture of the development of 
the Prairie Provinces through historical and biograph- 
ical material, and all students and scholars will find much 
of interest in its paves. The work contains writings 
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published in languages other than English, including 
French and the many Indian dialeéts. The Subjeé& Index 
is set out in great detail, and the Author Index has 
valuable biographical notes. 


Ruopes (Dennis E.) and Simoni (Anna E. C) 
Diétionary of Anonymous and Pseudony- 
mous English Literature (Samuel Halkett 
and John Laing). Volume 8, 1900-1950, 
Oliver & Boyd. £3 10s. Od. net.’ 

This supplementary volume includes works 
written in English between the years 1900 and 1949 
inclusive. The publication of the Library of Congress 
catalogue has enabled the compilers to include American 
books in the Diétionary for the first time. The volume 
has been produced in the same Style as the previous 
volumes, published between 1926 and 1932, with the 
addition of an author index, and an index of pseudo- 
nyms, initials, etc. 

STREETER (Thomas W.) Bibliography of 
Texas. 1795-1845. Part 1, Texas Imprints. 
2 vols. Illus. Harvard University Press, 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. £8 Os.0d. net, 

This extensive bibliography covers, in Part I, all 
books, pamphlets and other printed material, printed in 
the region now known as Texas, during the period 1795- 
1845. The first known Texas imprint was published in 
1817, but no known copy of this work exists, the earliest 
surviving work being dated 1823. The compiler has 
made detailed researches in many of America’s greatest 
libraries, and the whole work will have immense value, 
not only for bibliographers and librarians, but for 
historians, as the records of the early days of printing 
provide useful information about the cultural develop- 
ment of the State. 


GENERAL 


CRANSTON (Ruth) The Mystery of Lourdes. 
Frontis., plates. Evans Bros. 18s. Od. net 
The small French town of Lourdes, near the 
Spanish border, is now world famous, people of all 
nationalities come each year to visit the Shrine. The 
author of this important book has conduéted a full and 
impartial inquiry into the origins of this centre of 
healing. The work begins with an historical account of 
the development of Lourdes from the first vision of 
Bernadette, and continues with detailed descriptions of 
some of the most famous cases of miraculous cures that 
have taken place, and the way that they are carefully 
checked by medical organisations. The general reader 
will appreciate Miss Cranston’s investigations into the 
medical and psychological aspeéts of Lourdes. 


Cumbers (Frank) The Book Room. The Story 
of the Methodist Publishing House and 
Epworth Press. Frontis., illus. Epworth 
Press. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Cumbers traces the fascinating story of one of 
the oldest publishing houses still in existence, from its 
early beginnings in 1733, when John Wesley began to 
issue theological and devotional works. From this 
arose the Book Room system, peculiar to the Methodist 
preaching houses. The works gives biographical notes 
on the Book Stewards and Editors, who are listed 
chronologically in an Appendix. A second Appendix 
gives a list of periodicals, many of which are Still in 
publication, 
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HansEN (Henny Harald) Costume Cavalcade. 
685 examples of Historic Costume in 
colour. Plates, in colour; illus. in text. 
Methuen. {1 1s. Od. net. 

Miss Hansen, of the Danish National Museum, 
shows the development in the clothing of both men and 
yvomen from the early Egyptian times to the present 
day. The work is lavishly illustrated in colour, the 
examples being taken from contemporary sources. The 
text gives descriptive notes, with line drawing showing 
some of the details of the costumes and ornaments. 


Jones (Howard) Crime and the Penal System. 
A Textbook of criminology. University 
Tutorial Press. 16s. Od. net. 


This study, based on English conditions, deals 
with the varied causes and the treatment of crime, and 
discusses methods of prevention and penal reform. 
Students in Sociology, and those engaged in social 
work of all kinds will find this work helpful as a guide 
to modern methods of dealing with these problems of 
present day society. 


Mayes (Stanley) An Organ for the Sultan. 
Frontis., plates. Putnam. {1 1s. Od. net. 
In 1599 Queen Elizabeth I sent a remarkable gift 
to the Sultan Murat III, the money for this present 
being provided, not without protest, by the Levant 
Company. This gift, a mechanical organ, was the work 
of Thomas Dallam, who was entrusted with its delivery 
to Constantinople. Mr. Mayes, with the aid of material 
from Dallam’s diary, together with many contemporary 
records, has reconstruéted the story of Thomas Dallam’s 
many adventures, in this most entertaining work. The 
illustrations have been reproduced from contemporary 
sources. 


JUNIOR 


LeyLAND (Eric) To Arms for the Queen! 
Frontis., illus. Brockhampton Press. 6s. Od. 


net. 

This tale tells of the adventures of John and Mary 
Maxwell, who are seeking to avenge the murder of 
their father. They are kidnapped, taken on board the 
Bark Thomas by the traitor Scrope, and find themselves 
involved in a battle with the Spanish Armada bef re 
they are able to return to Tilbury to be rewarded by the 
Queen for their loyalty. 


MACNELL (James) Mettle dives deep. Illus. 
Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 


An ideal tale for the older boy with a love of 
adventure. Captain Mettle, on Special Service, sets out 
to find the secret channel through which arms are beihg 
smuggled into Greece, and gets involved in some 
exciting adventures, including the taking over of a 
midget submarine. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 
THE ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, July, 1956, 
August, 1956.—THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, 
July, 1956, August 1956—THE LIBRARIAN, May- 
june, 1956 — THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RE- 
CORD, July, 1956—THE LONDON QUARTERLY 
AND HOLBORN REVIEW, July, 1956—NEW 
ZEALAND LIBRARIES, April-May, 1956. 
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A CERTAIN 
SMILE 


FRANCOISE SAGAN 
Author of ‘Bonjour Tristesse’ 


‘Uncommonly well-written, and 
conforms, moreover to one of the 
finest traditions of classical French 
story-telling.’ Peter Quennell in The 
Spectator. 

‘It has the thrust and sadness and 
innocence of amoral youth.’—Man- 


chester Guardian. 
8s 6d net 


THE 
FIREWALKERS 


FRANK CAULDWELL 


‘Astonishingly good. Mr. Cauldwell, 
a witty and sympathetic writer, makes 
the fullest use of his remarkable 
material, inventing charaéters and 
incidents with loving imaginative 
skill.’ —Manchefter Guardian. 

125 6d net 


MORNING 
JULIAN FANE 


‘A story of childhood. This is a 
remarkable book; and an original 
one ... this fresh, strong, beautiful 


book.’—The Sunday Times. 
125 6d net 


JOHN MURRAY 
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“PLAY THE GAME” 


series of 
OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED 
SPORTS BOOKS 


sports section of every library, be it ref- 
erence, lending or children’s department, is 
not complete without the following books. 
Bearing the official crest of the leading sports 
associations concerned, they are an essential 
basic requirement. We believe that we have 
the strongest sports list of any publisher and we 
are certain that there are no livelier, more helpful 
coaching books available at a comparable price. 
The ILLUSTRATIONS are acknowledged as 
unsurpassed. 


SKILFUL SOCCER 6/- 
MANUAL OF RUGBY UNION 7/6 
CRICKET—HOW TO PLAY 6/- 
LAWN TENNIS 5/- 
RIDING 7/6 
SWIMMING AND SWIMMING STROKES 10/6 
SWIMMING INSTRUCTION 7/6 
DIVING INSTRUCTION 8/6 
MANUAL OF DIVING 7/6 


“This further volume in the ‘PLAY THE 
GAME’ series will be welcomed by all interested 
in Cricket. It is an excellent book—all the basic 
technique is covered by the text and illustrated by 
fine drawings and the correct mental approach to 
the game has not been neglected.” 

THE LIBRARY WORLD 


* A STOCK LINE WITH ALL GOOD 
BOOKSELLERS & LIBRARY SUPPLIERS 


Yet another series of fine 1L L UST R ATE D books from 


cations: Peoouctions 
LIMITED LONDON 


* HEAD OFFICE EAST ARDSLEY WAKEFIELD 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Liprary Worip”. 

22nd August, 1956, 
Sir, 

From what you said on p. 158 of your 
March issue you appear to have heard more 
about me than I have myself, that I aim to 
shatter all current theories of classification, 
with a new exposition of E. Wyndham 
Hulme’s Principles, to be published by Rutgers 
University Press. 


What I have done for publication by a press, 
which is not the one named, isa comparative 
Study of over fifty writers on information 
indexing and subje& cataloguing, classified, 
alphabetical, coordinate, mechanical, in which 
I have finally ranked Hulme as fourth in 
importance, after Cutter, Dewey and Kaiser, 
in that order, but far ahead of the rest of the 
ragged field of prophesiers and pretenders. 


It will not shatter all or even any current 
theories. It questions some, and may diminish 
some present reputations, simply because 
they cannot all be reconciled. But I am not, 
I hope, adding any theory of the irrelevant, 
metaphysical pseudo-scientific sort, which was 
opposed by such really important British 
librarians as Edwards, Fortescue and Hulme, 
and in which I include the theory and jargon 
of “faceted” as opposed to “enumerative” 
classification of the Ranganathanite Classifi- 
cation Research Group, which can hardly be 
called generally representative, however and 
by whomever it was set up. 


As for Hulme and his Principles in particular 
what seems to me to require consideration 
most urgently is the way his work as a whole 
and his memory, have been treated by the 
Association and some of those it apparently 
Still delights to honour. It cannot affect him 
now, nor will it, I believe, affe& his ultimate 
— It does, I believe, seriously 
affect the Association and its reputation now, 
and for the future. And about what I have 
written about this and what has happened to 
it, you may also know more than I know 
myself. 

Yours faithfully, 


METCALFE. 


The Public Library of New South Wales, 
Macquarie Street, 
Sydney. 
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